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GODS AND GODDESSES 
The myths of Neith 


The worship of Neith 


Ptah, creator god of Memphis 
Champollion, decipher of hieroglyphs 
Djoser, first builder in stone 

Wine, nectar of the gods and pharaohs 


PLUS Ptah figurine 


The figurine is not suitable for children under the age of 14. This product is not a toy and is not designed or intended for use in play. 


The goddess 


Neith 


Neith is the most ancient of all the Egyptian 
goddesses. Initially worshipped as a 
goddess of hunting in Sais, in the delta, 
her origins date back to prehistoric times. 
Wearing the Red Crown and carrying 
a bow and arrows, she inspired great 
respect and admiration. 


eith proclaimed “I am the one 

who shoots arrows," which was 
probably a Teference to her ancient 
portrayal as a hunter and warrior. 
It was only much later that she 
discarded her bow and arrows in 
favour of a flower-shaped sceptre 
or, occasionally, the was sceptre, 
which was an unusual symbol for a 
goddess to carry. But, Neith was also 
a creator goddess. Some believed 
her to be a demiurge (her own 
creator) and the mother of Ra. 


The portrayal of Neith 


Neith was normally portrayed as a 
woman wearing a red sheath dress. 
The Red Crown of Lower Egypt 
adorned her head and she carried 
a bow and arrows, and sometimes a 
shield. She could also be portrayed 
as a cow, a reference to the myth of 
creation to which Neith was linked, 
particularly at Sais and Esna. 

But these portrayals were not as 
ancient as the myths they described 
and only went back to the Late 
Period. The Ptolemaic bas-reliefs 
of Esna are amongst the most 
remarkable, together with those 
from Naukratis, not far from Sais 


THE SERPENT 


Neith’s earrings in the 
shape of a serpent are a 
reminder that the cobra 
goddess Wadjet was the 
guardian of Lower Egypt. 


THE Bow AND ARROWS 


The bow and arrows Neith 
carried were a reminder that 
she was originally the i 
goddess of hunting. They 
also made her the protector 
of the pharaoh. 
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The words in italics are the transcription - 


from Ancient Egyptian. 


THE COL 


This was one of the 
characteristics of 
the Red Crown. 


THE DESHRET CROWN 


Also known as the Red 
Crown, this was the royal 
headdress of Lower Egypt. 
It symbolized the origins 
and importance of*the 
goddess. 


en T 


THE ANKH ~ 


The ankh was a 
common attribute of 
Egyptian gods and 
goddesses. 


aidil 


YOUR EGYPTIAN GODS 


in the delta, which date from 
he same period. The stela of 
Nectanebo I (380-362 BC), found in 
he temple of Neith, is one of the 
masterpieces now on display at 
the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. This 
inely carved. stela of black granite 
shows the king presenting offerings 
to the enthroned goddess. 
Neith's Red Crown was the same 
as that worn by the pharaoh as king 
of Lower Egypt. It is thought to have 
been made from reeds, symbolizing 
the lush delta area. Neith zealously 
watched over Lower Egypt and, as 
a sign of this, wore the Red Crown 
until the cobra goddess, Wadjet, 
also from the delta region, took over 
as its guardian. 


Gold and lapis-lazuli pectoral inset with a scarab flanked 
by the goddesses Isis and Neith, their arms raised in 
adoration. This style of peetoral was originally reserved 
for royalty but, by the time of Ramesses II, it was also 
used for non-royals as funerary jewellery. It can be seen 
in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


_ SYMBOLS AND WORSHIP OF THE GODDESS NEITH 
Soe “- NAME z -e Nit in Ancient Egyptian, transcribed as- Neith, 
; designated the Red Crown of Lower Egypt, or the 
north. When written in hieroglyphs, the term also 


took on the meaning of ‘flood’. sare 
PORTRAYAL e A woman wearing a red sheath dress and the crown 
: of Lower Egypt. Occasionally, Neith was portrayed : 
=e — with wings:alongside-her arms. She could also 
Saver appear as a cow ii them th of:creation. 
*DIVINE SYMBOLS ~~ <e The Red CrowiofLower Egypt. Two bows in #'euse, 
with arrows and sometimes a shield. She also held _ 
s the floral sceptre and the ankh,-and, ‘eceasionally, 


whe 


the was sceptre. __ 2 : 
ANIMALS =e The cat in Sais andthe lates fish. eee ae E 


ELEMENTS - ~_@ Fire and water. = 
COLOUR e Red. 
FEAST DAYS — @ These took place during the flood. A festival of lights 


==" was also held in-her-Honour on the sacred- lake of š 


= her temple. 

PLACES OF WORSHIP e Neith-was worshipped in her temple at Sais as well 
` as in several other temples, notably at Memphis, in 
the Faiyum and at Esna in the south. - 
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NEW KINGDOM 


Amenophis II — 
-the warrior pharaoh 


Son of Thutmosis III, the ‘Napoleon of Egypt’, Amenophis II reigned during the 
celebrated 18th dynasty. Exceptionally brave, with almost superhuman strength, 
this legendary king was admired and glorified throughout Egypt. 


his great warrior pharaoh was 

the son of Thutmosis III, himself 
a military man of some renown. His 
mother was Meryetra-Hatshepsut, 
whose name has given rise to 
confusion as some believed her 
to be the younger daughter of the 
female pharaoh Hatshepsut. 

The latest research shows that 
Meryetra-Hatshepsut was actually 
the daughter of a woman named 
Huy whose statue can be seen in 
the British Museum, London (the 
caption describes her as the Royal 
Nurse Huy). This would indicate that 
there was no royal blood on 
Amenophis II's maternal side. 


ipl | 

Thutmosis II had other male 
children but it was Amenophis II 
who emerged as the chosen royal 
successor. He was descended from 
a line of warriors dating back to 
the founders of the 18th dynasty 
and the New Kingdom - the Theban 
warrior princes who fought and 
ousted the Hyksos invaders and 
restored Egypt as a united land 
under Egyptian kings. 

Although less brilliant than his 
father, who was one of the most 
outstanding pharaohs of the 18th 
dynasty, Amenophis II displayed the 
same warrior-like instincts as his 
ancestors. In fact, immediately after 
his father’s death, the new king 


Amenophis II piously kneels. before the gods and makes offerings to them. This larger-than-life pink, granite statue is part 
of the Drovetti Collection and can be seen in the Egyptian Museum, Turin. 
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LIFE OF THE PHARAOHS 


had the opportunity to demonstrate 
the decisive and uncompromising 
aspects of his character. 

The reign of Thutmosis III had 
been characterized by conquest 
and, at the time of his death, the 
empire of Egypt extended from 


to the young Amenophis to ensure 
the prosperity of this enormous 
empire and also to prove that he 
was worthy of the extraordinary 
heritage left to him by his father. 


A network of spies 
The defeated inhabitants of the 


the Euphrates to the Sudan. Th 
deceased king had bequeathed to 
his country the largest territorial 
expansion ever achieved. It was up 


the Egyptian yoke, and a revolt 
broke out in Syria and Palestine. 
Trained by his father from a very 
early age in the affairs of state, 
Amenophis II knew that in order 
to reign safely for a long time he 
needed a widespread and efficient 


territories annexed by Thutmosis III 
took advantage of the king's death 
to rebel in an attempt to throw off 


A painted limestone statue dating from the period of the reign of Amenophis II, now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


intelligence service. He was also 
acutely aware that a king could 
never trust anyone, especially those 
who claimed to be his allies. So 
he sent his spies everywhere and, 
through this strong intelligence 
network, he was able to keep a 
close eye on any plots that were 
being hatched in the empire. 

Thus, Amenophis‘ spies gave him 
early warning of the Syrian rebellion 
and his response was immediate. 
The Egyptian army nipped the 
revolt in the bud, the conspirators 
were disbanded and their leaders 
arrested and executed. 

So began the making of a legend. 
From then on, Amenophis II would 
be seen by his enemies as a 
ruthless adversary, but to his people 
he was a strong and shrewd king 
who knew the secrets of the god of 
war Montu, in other words, he knew 
everything about the art of warfare. 


Superhuman strength 
Popular belief also credited him with 
exceptional physical capabilities. It 
was said that when sailing on the 
Nile, he could row for days on end 
with the strength and endurance of 
200 oarsmen. He was an unrivalled 
horseman who could ride the most 
fiery horses over immense distances 
without tiring; and he could run as 
fast as a galloping horse. 

He owned the finest weapons 
and it required superhuman force to 
use them. Only he could draw his 
own bow and his aim was infallible. 
He could pick out a target from a 
great distance and his arrows 
never missed their mark. These 
were launched with such force that 
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Amenophis II — the warrior pharaoh 


they could penetrate several layers 
of thick copper, with the result 
that no enemy breastplate could 


4 


withstand their impact. 


Fearless and invincible 

Amenophis II took full advantage of 
his legendary strength and athletic 
prowess on the battlefield. For, 
despite his formidable reputation, 
there was no lack of enemies ready 
to oppose him and the king had 
plenty of opportunity to indulge in 
his favourite form of sport: war. 

In keeping with his exceptional 
physical abilities, the young king 
was also brave and fearless. He 
personally led out reconnaissance 
parties to check on the ememy’s 
position, and he was constantly 
seen in the vanguard of the army, 
leading the charge at the head of 
his cavalry or chariots. 

According to legend, during one 
battle Amenophis was a long way 
ahead of his troops who had great 
difficulty in keeping up with the pace 
he was setting. The king suddenly 


THE GREAT KING'S | 
BURIAL 
Amenophis II's tomb (KV35) was 
discovered in 1898 in the Valley of the 
Kings by the excavator Victor Loret 
(1859-1946). He found the body of 
the great king rewrapped and ina 
replacement cartonnage coffin but, 
almost unique’ for the Valley, still 
: lying in its own sarcophagus. 
Among the goods in the tomb 
was a beautiful bow — possibly the 
very bow that, according to legend, 
could only be pulled by the king. 


„Loret also found several important 


| royal mummies including Amenophis 
TL Thutmosis IV, Merenptah, and 
some which remain unidentified 
including the mysterious younger 
woman some feel could be Nefertiti. 
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The head of a royal sphinx, believed to be a representation of Amenophis II wearing the nemes (striped cloth headdress 
topped with the royal insignia), now on display in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


found himself completely alone 
facing a strong Syrian advance 
party. Without hesitating, he threw 
himself into the fray, hacking the 
enemy soldiers to pieces, and killing 
or maiming a large number of 
them. Terrified for their lives, the 
several hundred survivors pleaded 
for mercy and surrendered. 

The pharaoh ordered them to lay 
down their arms and for the whole 
night he alone stood guard over 
them with not one escaping. In the 
morning, when his army finally 
arrived, he ordered the captives to 
be executed and their bodies burnt. 
The huge fire lit up the horizon, 
giving a grim warning to the enemy. 


A formidable reputation 
The reputation which then preceded 
this fearsome warrior king was such 


that any resistance melted away 


as if by magic when he advanced. 
So, as he was preparing to begin 


the siege of the city of Niy, the 
inhabitants told him that they were 
ready to capitulate. They climbed 
onto the ramparts and cheered the 
king of Egypt who entered the town 
as their conqueror. 

The citizens of the town of Kadesh 
also judged it most prudent not to 
defy a king with such a terrible 
reputation. They wisely followed 
the example of Niy by giving the 
conqueror a warm welcome and a 
considerable amount of booty fell 
into the hands of the Egyptian army. 

Ruthless and undaunted on the 
battletield, Amenophis showed that 
he could be generous in victory. 
On this occasion, he spared the 
lives of his prisoners, but he took 
several hundred of them back to 
Egypt. Amongst them were a very 
large number of officers and Syrian 
government officials who went on to 
serve in the Egyptian army or the 
country’s administration. 
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White marble headless statue showing Amenophis II 
kneeling while he makes an offering. This is now on 
display in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


Peaceful pursuits 

Although the campaign was soon 
over, weary after the strains of 
combot, the pharaoh was anxious to 
rest and enjoy the simple pleasures 
of a peaceful life for a while. Despite 
his innate love of warfare, he was 
a jovial man who liked his food and 
drink, and enjoyed the company of 
women, particularly if they were 
extremely beautiful. 

For their part, the defeated 
Syrians showed that they were 
respectful of the victor's glory. They 
openly showed their admiration 
for the Egyptian king and were as 
dazzled by his imposing bearing 
as by his reputation for bravery 
and the marvellous ee that 
surrounded him. 

Eventually, the time came for 
Amenophis II to set off on the long 
return journey back to the capital of 
Memphis. For this tireless king, the 
dangers of war were replaced by 
the pleasures of the hunt, and his 


prey then became hares, gazelles - 


and foxes. 


No mercy 

But enemies have a short memory 
and, soon atter this first campaign, 
of which the Syrians had borne the 
full brunt, a new revolt broke out in 
the province of Retenu in Syria. 

Amenophis II acted with the 
speed and brutal efficiency for 
which he had become renowned, 
and the uprising was crushed in 
a few days. Several villages were 
burnt and hundreds of their 
inhabitants, whether rebels or not, 
were put to the sword. 

The pharaoh resumed his journey 
back to Memphis, leaving behind 
him a province still reeling under 
the shock of the Egyptian onslaught. 
The victorious king's baggage train 
stretched in a long caravan laden 
with 600 kilograms of gold and 
40 tons of copper, the tribute paid 
by the humbled province of Retenu 
for having dared to challenge the 
pharaoh's authority. 


His architectural legacy 
Peace had again been restored 
and it was time for Amenophis II 
to devote himself to his passion 
for architecture. 

At Karnak, the pharaoh carried on 
with the grandiose work which was 
started by his father, and a number 
of frescoes celebrate his wartime 
exploits. At Amada, he had a stela 
erected recounting his victorious 
campaigns in Asia. At Kalabsha, in 
Nubia, he had an enormous temple 
built which was embellished by 
successive pharaohs. 

Amenophis II died at around the 
age of 50. His tomb in the Valley of 
the Kings was magnificent, and his 
mummy was found intact, covered 
with leaves and flowers. A branch of 
mimosa had been carefully placed 
on the chest of this fearsome and 
legeridary king who, throughout his 
reign, earned the admiration and 
respect of all his people. 
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next to that of Hat; 


Part of the statue of Hathor as a cow from the Hathor 
chapel at Deir el-Bahri. The lower part of the sculpture is 
not wholly hollowed out and, when viewed from the side, 
looks like a bas-relief. Here, the painted figure of the 
child Amenophis II suckling on the goddess’ udder can 
be seen. The whole chapel was found virtually intact and 
is now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 


PROTECTED BY THE. 
COW GODDESS 


A magnificent statue preserved in 
the Cairo: Museum shows the cow: 
Hathor emerging from a thicket of 
papyrus. Under the animal, a child 
is suckling (see picture); the figure 
of the adult king | stands under | the 
cow goddess’ head, signifying her 
protection. This statue was placed 
- by the pharaoh ‘Thutmosis IIl i in his 
mortuary templep ir el-Bahri, 
ut. The child 
depicted was the king’ s Son, the 
“future Amenophis II. The thicket 
of papyrus from which the cow is 


emerging represents the marshes, 
the moisture from which symbolizes 
the amniotic fluid i in which a baby 
fis immersed as: it orowe, in ‘its 
mother’ s womb.’ 


The early days of 
Egyptology 


For many years Ancient Egypt, with its wealth of hidden treasures, 


has fascinated and beguiled us. From the first accounts of travellers to the 
amazing discoveries unearthed by tireless explorers, the search for knowledge 
led to the development of a new and thriving branch of science, Egyptology. 


PS las field in archaeological 
research, the aim of Egyptology 
is to study the Ancient Egyptian 
civilization - its social, political 
and religious organization, and its 
customs and habits, throughout 
the many different periods of its 
history. Thé research is centred on 
ruined cities, pharaonic tombs and 
written documents, such as papyri 
and the hieroglyphs carved on the 
walls of temples. 

The first step is to locate and 
unearth the ancient sites. Fragments 


f alphabetical 
is se ideographic, 
that the glyph visually 
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A diplomat and engraver renowned for his drawings, Dominique-Vivant Denon (1747-1825) accompanied Napoleon 
Bonaparte during his Egyptian campaign and was one of the outstanding figures during the early days of Egyptology. 


| ARCHAEOLOGY 


of artefacts are then collected and 
pieced together, while information 
is gathered about the monuments 
themselves. Once this process of 
collecting and making an inventory 
has been completed, a methodical 
and analytical study is carried out, 
followed by classification of the 
various finds into categories. 

Hypotheses are then put forward 
in order to discover the way in which 
lost civilizations used to function. 
Finally, the gathered information is 
made public, and discoveries and 
theories are published. 


A mania for Egypt 
Atter a period of relative obscurity, 
16th century Europe rediscovered 
an interest in antiquity. Travellers, 
merchants and scholars began 
exploring Egypt. They wrote detailed 
accounts of ther experiences and 
brought back numerous valuable 
and mysterious objects that led to 
a mania for all things Egyptian. 

In the 17th century, members of 
royalty and other wealthy people, 


Painting of a temple interior by Nestor L'Hôte (1804-1842) 
who accompanied Champollion to Egypt in 1828. 
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Napoleon's Egyptian campaign played a fundamental role in the development of Egyptology; this painting by 
F H. Mulard shows Napoleon with Dominique-Vivant Denon on his left, carrying a folder under his arm. P 


who were in search of exotic objet 
d'arts, commissioned explorers to 
obtain rare pieces on their behalf. 
Soon, private collections of Egyptian 
artefacts began to grow and were 
put on display, together with objects 
of interest from other distant lands. 

During the 18th century, known as 
the Age of Enlightenment, attention 
focused on evaluating all the 
information that had been brought 
back from this ancient land and on 
carrying out a detailed examination 
of the everyday objects that had 
been discovered there. The first 
archaeological excavations were 
also carried out, leading to the 
discovery of important town and 
monument complexes and a large 
number of fossilized remains from 
the Ancient Egyptian civilization. 


The genesis of Egyptology 
Initially, the study of Ancient Egypt 
was undertaken solely by amateurs 
who, although enlightened and very 
dedicated, were not methodical in 
organizing their work. The early 
19th century saw the introduction of 
teams of professionals, who worked 
under the aegis of academies, 
institutes and universities. 

The first truly scientific expedition 
to Egypt, which led to the founding 
of Egyptology, was initiated by 
Napoleon in 1798. Information was 
collected and classified, inventories 
were made of the large number 
of artefacts found, and maps were 
drawn up. For the first time in 
history, method and logic were used 
to organize and classify information 
about an ancient civilization. 


CHAMPOLLION AND THE ROSETTA STONE 


Although we must pet-forget the valuable contribution of others such as 
the notable British scholar Thomas Young, it is to Jean-Francois Champollion 
(1790-1832) that we owe the deciphering of Ancient Egyptian writing. 


A passionate student of Egyptian history, he spent a number of years studying 


the Rosetta stone, a stela discovered in 1799 during Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt, which others had attempted to travislate. -The Rosetta stone comprises 


a téxt written in three languages: the top part is in hieroglyphic writing, the | 


middle is in demotic (a popular and more recent form of writing) and the bottom 
section is in Greek. This made it possible to establish connections between 
Greek writing. and hieroglyphs. =o = = = 
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MONUMENTS 


Deir el-Bahri — 


_ the funerary temple 
of Hatshepsut 


The temple of Deir el-Bahri is still standing today thanks to several 
generations of international scholars who have rebuilt it from rubble. , 
However, it remains veiled in mystery as the name of the woman 
who had it built has completely disappeared from the official royal lists. 


he name ‘Deir el-Bahri’, meaning 
‘Northern Monastery’ originates 
from a Coptic monastery which was 
once based there. 

The temple represents one of the 
most perfect examples of funerary 
architecture from the New Kingdom. 
It is entirely the work of a woman, 
daughter and wife of a pharaoh, and 
one of very few women to have ruled 


as a pharaoh herself. It heralded the | 


~The temple of Deir el-Bahri and the surrounding cliffs. 


grandeur of the re-emergent New 
Kingdom, and was a forerunner of 
the architectural masterpieces yet to 
emerge from that period. 


The funerary temples of the New 
Kingdom differed greatly from those 


longer part of the burial complex 
that contained the 


of their predecessors. They were no 


of the dead pharaoh. Instead, they 
were seperated from the actual 
burials and were intended as places 
of worship to the memory of their 
builder. In this respect, Hatshepsut’s 
temple was no exception. 

There is no doubt that Hatshepsut 
modelled her funerary temple on 
that of an llth dynasty p 
Mentuhotep Nebhepetra | 
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araoh, — 


& 


earlier. Like Mentuhotep, she had 
the plan of the building arranged 
over a series of terraces. Access 
was through a valley temple, which 
stood at the edge of the Nile, along 
a wide, sphinx-lined ascending 
causeway. A sanctuary, for receiving 
the sacred barque of Amun when he 
journeyed into the city of the dead, 
was built at the entrance. 

Auguste Mariette (1821-1881) first 
excavated the site, then major work 
was carried out there by Edouard 
Naville (1844-1926) between 1894 
and 1905. He revealed to the world 
the magnificence of this temple 
which the Egyptians had named 
the Djeser Djeseru, the ‘Sublime of 
Sublimes'’ or ‘Holiest of Holies’. 


Built around 1500 years BC, the 
temple of Deir elBahri is the oldest 
funerary temple in the world. 


A painted wall carving from the temple of 
Hatshepsut. On the left, a falcon-headed Horus 
is shown receiving offerings from the pharaoh. 
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It stretches over a width of about 
250 metres and backs onto the 
Theban mountain, at the point 
where it forms a natural circle. The 
architect Senenmut seems to have 
hesitated between two plans: to 
build a huge man-made platform 
on which he could erect the columns 
and walls of the complex, or to 
make use of the natural position 
of the site, which descended in 
terraces towards the plain. This 
created an elegant design which 
would be quite unique in Egypt's 
architectural history: a temple with 
tiered terraces, linked to one 
another by ascending ramps. 

An avenue of human-headed 
sphinxes guided the visitor to the 
entrance of the compound. Once 
through the gate, a vast sunny 
courtyard is revealed, extending to 
the left and right of the access 
ramp. At the back, on the smooth 
limestone walls, are frescoes and 
paintings depicting the life and 
deeds of the ruler. Decorating the 
walls of the compound are plant 
motifs, including tamarisk, terebinth 
and incense trees which Hatshepsut 
sent for at great expense from the 
distant land of Punt. 

In accordance with the ruler's 
wishes, the sanctuary was designed 
to incorporate the ‘gardens of 
Amun’, an aesthetic and sensual 
reflection of the divine abode. The 
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A portico on the third uppermost terrace of the funerary 
temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri. 


‘Sublime of Sublimes’ represented 
the heavenly garden of the kings 
and gods. All that now remains 
of that earthly paradise are the 
deep T-shaped stone basins, with 
channels cut into them for watering, 
where the trees were transplanted 
in a layer of compost. 


The reliefs carved in the porticos 
and on the adjacent buildings are 
invaluable to our understanding of 
the mysterious reign of Hatshepsut 
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Deir el-Bahri — the funerary temple of Hatshepsut 


A painted relief showing elite soldiers during a procession, from the temple of Deir el-Bahri. 


and help to explain why her name 
does not appear in the royal lists. It 
was quite simply erased, like those 
of the other women who ascended 
the throne of Egypt. 

The female pharaoh had rightfully 
received the title of legitimate 
heiress to the throne of the Two 
Lands, but her power was probably 
challenged through the influence of 
an ‘opposition party’ in conflict with 
her supporters. This may help to 
explain why her very name was 
persecuted and erased. 

But Hatshepsut was to have her 
revenge: the scenes that she had 
depicted on the three levels of 
her temple have perpetuated her 
memory for 35 centuries. 


On the bottom level, a succession of 
barges is shown bringing back the 
granite obelisks from Aswan which 
Hatshepsut intends to give to the 
Theban temples, thus honouring the 
gods who granted her a place on 
the throne of Egypt. On the second 
tier, the frescoes are divided into 
two sections: on the right is the 


expedition to the land of Punt, while 
on the left is the description of 
Hatshepsut's divine birth. The onus 
was on Hatshepsut to justify the 
legitimacy of her authority more 
before men than before gods. 

The second terrace of the 
sanctuary starts 15 metres 
higher. It is bordered 
with a portico made up 
of a double row of 
pillars, first square, 
then 16-sided. The right 
side of the sanctuary is 
unfinished. At each end 
stand two small: buildings, 
temples dedicated to Hathor, 
the goddess of the Theban 
mountain, and Anubis, the 
god who presided over the 
embalming rites. 

The upper terrace is the 
narrowest and is closed off by 
a granite door. It consists of a 
court encircled by a colonnade 
of statues, which portray 
the female pharaoh as 


: Osiris, in a state of 


eternal sanctity’ when she has 
finally rejoined the gods. It houses 


THE DIVINE BIRTH | 


The nine paintings of the ‘text of 
Hatshepsut's youth’ tell a story 
that was both mythological and 
political, Amun decided to giye the 
country a new king. Thoth advised 
him to marry Ahmes, the wife of 
Thutmosis I. The god then took on 
the appearance: of her husband 

and informed her that she would — 
give birth to a daughter. Khnum, the 


divine potter, fashioned the child- 


which he placed inside the queen. 
After the birth, A x $ presénted 
her daughter, Hatshépsut, to Amun 
who, assisted by Thoth and Hathor, 
took over the child's education. 
She was presented to the assembly 


of gods and crowned by Atum, 


receiving the royal emblems from 
his hand. Thutmosis introduced 
iker toithe court where she wus 
acknowledged aqs sole heir. 
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A painted limestone head of Hatshepsut as Osiris from 
Deir el-Bahri, excavated by New York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1926 and now in the Cairo Museum. 


the entrance to the ‘Holy of Holies’, 
hollowed into the rock. On either 
side, there is an offering room for 
the worship of Hatshepsut and 
an altar dedicated to the god 
Ra-Harmakhis, the rising sun. 

The most striking feature of the 
temple is the harmonious nature 
of the layout. Unlike a ‘classic’ 
sanctuary, such as those which 
her successors would subsequently 
build, Hatshepsut opted to build 
horizontally, leaving the height to be 
represented by the mountain itself. 
There are no monumental pylons or 
profusion of columns, as there are 
at Karnak, directly opposite on the 
eastern bank of the Nile. Nor are 
there any hypostyle halls shrouded 
in shadow. Here everything is open. 
The temple has been designed to be 
‘seen’ in all its aspects and there 
are no dark, hidden or secret parts. 


Hathor pillars in the funerary temple of Hatshepsut 
at Deir el-Bahri. 
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Painted wall carvings in the funerary temple of Deir el-Bahri depicting offerings to Anubis. ji 


At Deir el-Bahri, all the faces of 
Hatshepsut which portrayed her 
with the appearance of royalty were 
crushed. They were replaced with 
faces of her father Thutmosis I and 
his first successor Thutmosis II, 
Hatshepsut's brother and husband. 
At the time, the royal family had 
no legitimate male heir to found a 
powerful dynasty. Thutmosis I only 
came to the throne by virtue of his 
marriage to a half-sister, Ahmes. 
Four children would be born from 
this union, two boys and two girls, 
but only Hatshepsut would survive. 
The princess should legitimately 
have reigned atter her father, since 
dynastic law entitled her to do so, 
but according to ‘official’ history, it 


was two sons of minor wives, the 
future Thutmosis II and III, who were 
to succeed him. Hatshepsut would 
only be given the rank of wife of her 
father's successor. 

On the death of Thutmosis II, in 
around 1479 BC, his young son by a 
minor wife was only five years old. 
A period of regency followed, as 
had happened many times in the 
past but, this time, there was one 
significant difference. Two or three 
years later, the queen and regent 
appeared to abandon any idea 
of power-sharing. Hatshepsut had 
herself crowned king of Egypt, with 
full titles, and reigned over the 
whole country. It was only in 1458 
that the pharaoh Thutmosis III finally 
recovered his throne. 
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Egyptian houses 


Settlement work is an exciting field in Egyptology that allows excavators to peel 
back the layers of successive occupation and give an insight into how the ordinary 
people lived. Often ahead of their time, the Egyptians developed some ingenious 
amenities which compare very favourably with modern houses. 


Peck impressive burial places 
and sarcophagi have yielded 
a wealth of information to historians, 
our knowledge is still incomplete 
as far as domestic architecture is 
concerned. The ancient texts give 
us little information and excavations 
have for a long time placed more 
importance on monuments. 

Ancient settlement sites have 
been successively inhabited then 
deserted cthd buried for thousands 
of years, and the materials used 
for building the houses were often 
flimsy. It is a field where research to 
date is limited but some information 


is available. In the first instance, 
burials have provided numerous 
scale models of houses and gardens 
(see box). 

Some research has also been 
carried out on specific sites. These 
include settlements, such as that at 
Deir el-Medina (see page 4), which 
were created specifically to house 
workers at a construction site whilst 
they were building a pyramid, tomb 
or temple. These settlements were 
abandoned once the work had been 
completed but they have proved to 
be a valuable source of information 
for Egyptologists. 


An overview of the houses in the workmen's village at Deir el-Medina. 
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In Ancient Egypt, up to a 
hundred towns and villages 
were concentrated in the 
Nile Valley. They were built 
high up, on mounds or on 
the edge of the fertile area 
of the valley, sate from the 
devastating flood waters. 

The houses were built of 
mud brick dried in the sun. 
This was the favourite material for 
housing, stone being kept for the 
beautiful burial places and temples 
in order to guarantee their longevity. 
Houses could be built easily, quickly 
and for little cost. 

To make the bricks, the workers 
first broke up the clods of earth 


A carved stone block from the Amarna age, showing workers in the process of building a house. 


which were then sprayed with water 
in order to make them more 
malleable. Once the preparation 
was sufficiently soft, they mixed the 
wet earth with straw. They then 
placed a rectangular, bottomless 


A model of an Egyptian house from the Ptolemaic Period, now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


c 


mould on the ground, filled it with 
the wet mixture, levelled it off apd 
lifted the mould. This was repeated 
over and over, creating rows of 
bricks which were left to dry in the 
sun (see picture, page 4). 

Making the bricks was the task of 
thousands of labourers who worked 
all along the Nile. Despite the ease 
with which they could be produced, 
demand was so great that their 
production became a very profitable 
state monopoly. The seal of the 
pharaoh or his representatives was 
stamped on the bricks and only 
people who were duly authorized 
could make them. 

In these latitudes where the nights 
could be freezing cold and the days 
burning hot, mud brick had many 
advantages. It was a good insulator, 
enabling the house to be kept cool 
during the hot season but insulating 
it from the cold in winter. 


The houses had practically no 
foundations. The workers began by 
laying an initial course of bricks 
which they sprayed with water’ and 
covered with a second course. The 
combined weight of the bricks and 
the dampness allowed the whole 
structure to solidify. 

The bricklayers triedtq build thick 
walls, as a thin brick wall would lose 
its shape. Thicker walls also offered 
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Egyptian houses 


An economical method for building a wall using mud and earthenware jars, which were easier to obtain than stones. 


the root of an upper storey. To help 
make the house more stable, reed 
mats were, often inserted between 
the brick courses. They also built 
curved walls - a technique that 
helped to reinforce the structure. 


Often ahead of their time, in housing 
as in many other fields, the Ancient 
Egyptians show that the modern 
age would have little to teach them. 
Their houses had practical and 
sophisticated amenities with the 
emphasis on comfort. 

The dwellings, whether beautiful 
residences or modest houses, had 
a cellar in the basement. They also 
had sanitation and archaeologists 
have excavated ceramic waste 
pipes showing that the houses of 
that time were fitted with quite 
advanced sewage systems. 

Locks dating from about 1550 BC 
have been found, including what 
may be a type of deadlock system. 


As far as windows were concerned, - 


it is thought that the small openings 


were fitted with blinds made from | 


plant fibres to give protection from 
heat, light and insects. 


In view of the beautiful burial 
chambers and sumptuous temples 
for which Egypt is renowned, it 
might be natural to presume that 
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the Egyptians lived in equally lavish 
houses. But this was not the case. 

On the outside, the walls were 
whitewashed then painted with 
brightly coloured decoration. The 
richness of the interior decoration 
would depend on the means of its 
owners. The wealthiest might have 
precious wooden panelling fitted on 
the walls, while those less well-off 
would paint the walls in imitation 
of the wood. They might also make 
the columns more elaborate or 
have the owner's name written on 
the front door. Sometimes, the lintel 
would be inscribed in hieroglyphs 
with the titles of the monarch. 

Finally, the rooms might be 
decorated with frescoes on various 
themes. At Deir el-Medina, the walls 
of some houses were decorated 
with lively scenes, including the 
bottom part of a fresco showing the 
shapely legs of a woman, probably 
a dancer or musician by profession. 


Labourers drawing jars of water to make building bricks (from the tomb of Rekhmira, 18th dynasty, Valley of the Nobles). 


During the Old Kingdom, Egyptian 
owns probably resembled thos 

cities of the East where houses in 
poor districts are crushed together 
and spill over into the more wealthy 
residential areas. Sometimes the 
houses would even encroach on 
the gardens of the palaces and the 
courts of the temples. 

The working-class areas were 


considerations. There was a 
degree of variety in style 
and luxuriousness. 

At Hierakonpolis, 
for example, the 
houses were all 
arranged along 
straight narrow 
roads. Extensive 
remains found 
there show how 


characterized by smells emanating 
from the craftsmen’'s stalls, noises 
from the market, and dust from the 
narrow streets. Away from all this 
commotion, the grand residences of 
the wealthy families were sheltered 
deep in gardens, just like the 
palaces of the kings and the 
temples where the monumental 
architecture dominated the houses 
of the poor. P 

During the Old Kingdom, there 
was a great deal of expansion in 
private building and the houses 
demonstrated a balance between 
aesthetic structure and practical 


town planning 
was approached 
under the Old Kingdom. One of the 
houses was built on a rectangular 
plan with a long access corridor. It 
linked the entrance with an inner 
courtyard, a reception and storage 
area which led to the private rooms. 


On the west bank of Thebes, the 
site of Deir el-Medina houses the 
remains of a village dating from the 
New Kingdom. Inhabited between 
the 18th dynasty and the end of the 
Ramesside period, it was purpose- 
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An age-old process that is still repeated in present-day Egypt: shaping unbaked bricks with a bottomless mould, 
which were then left to dry, hence ‘sun-dried bricks’ (see page 2). 


Offering dish in the shape of a house, dating from the 
Middle Kingdom. 7 


built by the pharaoh Thutmosis 1. 
The inhabitants of the settlement 
were artisans who were working on 
the construction site for the tombs of 
the Valley of the Kings nearby. 

The remains that survive today 
give an excellent illustration of a 
settlement site of that period. It was 
built to follow a north-south axis 
crossed by perpendicular roads. 
The town was originally surrounded 
by a wall which enclosed about 
70 small houses. These were built 
according to a rectangular plan 
with two main rooms at the front 
and two at the rear, one of which 
served as a kitchen. A staircase 
gave access to the roof which was 
used as a terrace. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Again ahead of their time, the 
Ancient Egyptians perfected an 
ingenious air-conditioning system. 
It consisted of a sort of air shaft 
made up of beds or mats of reeds 
fixed onto a wooden frame. Placed 
on the roof of a house, protected 
from the sun yet open to the wind, 
the shaft allowed the air to circulate, 
thus providing ventilation in the 
rooms below. 


MEASUREMENT 


Numbers and fractions 


The first examples of hieroglyphic writing were to keep a record of 
goods and quantities. An important part of a scribe's duties was to record 
harvests, cattle and anything else that could be counted. 

In this article, we will examine the system of notation that the scribes used. 


A list of nomes (provinces) with their sizes, their name, and head of cattle, from the White Chapel of Sesostris I, 


in the open-air museum at Karnak. 


he Ancie 


nt Egyptians were able 


to differentiate between cardinal 


numbers (1,2,3,4,5) and ordinal 
numbers (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth), but 
they had no knowledge of zero. 


A decimal 
writing num 


system was used for 
bers, in other words, 


each power of 10 (one, ten, 100, 


1,000, 10,000 


, 100,000 and a million) 


was represented by a particular 


symbol (see 
The exact 
numbers is 


able). 
pronunciation of these 
uncertain so all we can 


št (chet) 


b (kha) 


constituent parts, starting with the 
highest figure: so, for example, 
WITT (24,536) became 20,000 


do is transcribe them directly into + 4,000 +500 + 30 + 6. 
- figures. To write a number, it was Numbers representing millions 
necessary to break it up. into its were rare and usually $ was used 


Recording the harvest, from the tomb of Nakht, scribe under Thutmosis IV in the 18th dynasty (Tombs of the Nobles). 


to denote a very large number. 
This hieroglyph is also found in 
the designation given to the royal 
funerary temples, the “Temple of a 
million years: WATYA (hewet 
enet wem renep wet). 


In bookkeeping records, as well 
as in lists of offerings in funerary 
chapels, the items listed were 
usually shown in the following order: 
name of the item + unit of measure 
+ quantity, as in WWE VSM 
(sesen deret 46,000 sesen = 46,000 
handfuls of lotus). It was much rarer 
to find the following arrangement: 
number + n (the line between two 
groups of hieroglyphs) + the name 
of the item, as in “Me (330 
enweru = 330 important people). 


All this worked well for whole 
numbers, but fractions had a 
numerator equal to one, apart 
from two exceptions: 4 S and 
% =r, As the numerator was 
always the same, it was not written 
but was understood. So to write 
Ys the sign <> was used which 
meant ‘part’ and under this sign 
was written 24 (literally, the 
24th part of 1). 

Fractions were often used in the 
subdivisions of different units of 
measurement such as weight, area 
and length. In documents written 
in hieratic, some fractions were 
replaced by one of the six individual 
elements of the wedjat eye, to 
which the following values could 
be attributed: l i 


=> 
Cu 
Ch 
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The separate pieces of the eye, 
when fitted together, represented 
totality: eyebrow, pupil, the left and 
right whites, and the two markings 
underneath. They became a special 
set of fractions to measure the 
standard Egyptian unit of capacity 
for grain, the hekat (equivalent to 
4.54 litres). 


Ordinal numbers were used much 
less than cardinal ones and were 
formed as follows: ‘first’ was written 

& or Ï; for the feminine form of 


‘first’ a 't was added: & or 1. 
For example, YR ala (Hem-netjer 


tepy en Imen) translates as ‘first 
prophet of Amun’ (the title of the 
high priest of Amun). 

To denote 2nd to 9th, the suffix 
nw (or nu) was added to the figure: 
the 2nd & and the 2nd È (feminine 
form). For example, CO (S-nu 
en heb) means ‘the oth festival’. 

For ordinal numbers above 10th, 
a prefix was used followed by the 
pjopniate number, as in the 12th 

Ml and the 12th Sli (feminine 
form). For example, UA Sm 
(wadyt meh t-13) means ‘the 13th 
campaign (military)’. 


A drawing by the English copyist, Rosalind Paget, from 
the Saqqara mastaba tomb of the 5th dynasty vizier, 
Ptah-hotep, depicting a count of birds. This was 
completed when working with the British Egypt Research 
Account during the 1895-1896 season and published in 
the 1896 memoir The Ramesseum. 
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The myths of Neith 


According to the traditional beliefs of Ancient Egypt, 
Neith was worshipped as a creator goddess. As the mother of Ra, 
she was revered by gods and men alike. 


ntil such time as their land 

was united into one country, 
the Ancient Egyptians believed in a 
creator god who varied depending 
on the particular village or region 
they lived in. Before Ra was finally 
acknowledged as the creator of the 
world of the gods and the world of 
men, among these many potential 
demiurges were Khnum, Ptah and 
Neith, the goddess of the hunt, who 
originated from Sais in the delta. 

A creater goddess was quite 
exceptional in Ancient Egypt. But, 
even after Ra's pre-eminence over 
the whole of Egypt was established, 
Neith still retained her importance 


the mos - 
heat info geal an be found 


as a goddess who was extremely 
knowledgeable about the world and 
the gods. Throughout her mythology, 
her knowledge and sound judgment 
are recurring themes. 


The fact that Neith was venerated 
as a demiurge in Esna and Sais 
makes it easier to understand why 
she was no longer portrayed there in 
her female form but as a cow known 
as lhet. This cow was believed to 
have floated in the waters of Nun, the 
primordial ocean. 

According to a text found at Esna: 
‘The father of fathers, the mother of 
mothers, the divine being that was 
the first to exist at the beginning, 
was found in Nun; born from herself 
whilst the earth was still in darkness 
and no plant grew on it, she took 
on the appearance of a cow that 
was unknown to any other divinity, 
wherever they might be.’ 


Neith then fashioned 30 gods to help 
her with the creation and it is once 
again in the texts found in the temple 
at Esna that we discover the first 
words they uttered to the goddess: 
‘Hail, you who has given birth to us 
and whose children we are; make us 
understand what does not yet exist. 
Look, the mound (the earth) is bare 
and isolated and we do not yet know 
what must be brought to live on it.’ 

` At first, it was believed that Neith 


created the sun, Ra, which once 


again underlines the complexity and 


The goddess Neith depicted in a wall painting from the 
tomb of Queen Nefertari, chief wife of Ramesses II (19th 
dynasty, New Kingdom), in the Valley of the Queens. 


A serpentine cylinder seal bearing the emblem and impression of Neith, which indicates her relative importance. This is now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


inherent contradictions of Egyptian 
mythology. For a demiurge is its own 
creator and has neither father nor 
mother. Yet, in Esna, Ra was still 
regarded as the son of Neith and the 
goddess took on the role of creator, 
elsewhere ascribed to her ‘son’. 


According to this theory, Neith 
created not only the world of men 
but also the world of the gods. 
But her clumsy actions occasionally 
imperilled her creation and, in this 
respect, Ra became his mother’s 
first victim when she spat in the 
Nun by mistake. The disgusted gods 
discarded her spit which turned 
into a serpent 20 cubits long called 
Apophis. The personification of evil 
and chaos, Apophis became the 
worst enemy of Ra, who was the 
incarnation of good and order. But, 
if we are to believe the writings at 
Esna, it would seem that Ra never 
resented his mother. 


Neith’s relations with the remaining 
gods of the pantheon were based 
on the deep respect they had for 
her. There are many examples of 
the esteem in which they held the 
Sais creator goddess. 

On one occasion, after the gods 
were unable to solve the quarrel 
between Seth and Horus despite 
endless debate, they resolved to 
go to Neith for advice. Rather than 
asking such an important deity to 
attend the tribunal, Thoth wrote a 
letter to her, dictated by Ra. She 
resolved the dispute by advising the 
tribunal to decide in favour of Horus 
but suggesting that they also grant 
Seth some suitable compensation to 
avoid any further quarrelling. 


Finally, legend relates how Neith 
decided to retire to the town of Sais. 
Still in the form of the cow Ihet, she 
placed the sun disk between her 


NEITH, PATRON GODDESS OF WEAVERS 


In order to assist with the mummification of Osiris, his wife and sister Isis and 


Nephthys, became weavers. Later, the mastery of this craft, and in particular 


the making of compresses, would be useful to them in healing the numerous 
injuries endured by the young and fragile Horus. Thoth did. everything in his 
power to relieve the goddesses of this onerous task. He wrote to Neith who 


responded by sending her own weavers to assist them and, from then on, Neith 


was known as the goddess of weavers. _ 


== 
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horns to protect Ra from Apophis 
since the serpent was always ready 
to attack and, at that time, the sun 
god was still young and defenceless. 
The journey to Sais lasted four 
months. When she finally arrived in 
the town, Ra, grateful to his mother 
for having protected him, declared 
to all the people present: “On this 
day, make Neith welcome. Be sure to 
celebrate her on this marvellous day, 
for she has brought me to this place 
safe and sound. Light your torches 
before her. Rejoice with her until 
morning.” The people of Sais would 
never cease to follow Ra's command 
and celebrate the goddess who had 
chosen the town as her home. 


Wooden needles and shuttles used for weaving, 
now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 
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A bronze statuette of the goddess Neith dating from the 
Late or Ptolemaic Period. Her ankh and sceptre are 
missing. This is now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. i 


GODS AND GODDESSES 


The worship of Neith 


The worship of Neith originated in prehistoric times 
when she was simply a local goddess from Sais 
in the north of the country. She became guarantor 
of the pharaoh’s victories and, eventually, 
protector of the whole country. Neith was also the 
patron goddess of weavers, doctors and magicians. 


he worship of Neith began in the 

town of Sais, probably during 
prehistoric times, and appears to 
have ended during the illustrious 
Saite period. Despite her reputedly 
humble origins as no more than a 
local tribal deity, she came to be 
revered throughout Egypt by both 
men and gods. 


Sais, the town of Neith 


The veneration of Neith goes back 
to the mists of time when she was 
probably worshipped as a hunting 
goddess. She was important enough 
to have survived as the most ancient 
goddess to be recorded in the 
pantheon of Egyptian gods, even 
before Ra or Amun. 

A temple was dedicated to her; 
known as the Temple of Neith, it 
comprised two ‘Houses of the Red 
Crown’ (one to the north and the 
other to the south). 

Neith’s cult continued to flourish 
until the end of the Old Kingdom 
then it gradually went into decline 
until the 25th dynasty. It was with 
the 26th dynasty (664-525 BC), 
which originated in Sais, 
that her former glory was 
eventually restored. 

Festivals were held in the 
goddess’ honour, particularly during 


.the Nile flood, but relatively little 


information about these events has 


survived. From that time onwards, 
her worship continued until the 
advent of Christianity. 


Protector of the pharaoh 
Neith was armed with her bow and 
arrows for guarding the pharaoh as 
well as for hunting. "I am the one 
who shoots arrows," she said. Her 
role was to clear a path for the 
king during battle. She was one of 
the pharaoh’s main protectors and 
he showed her particular devotion. 
Her priesthood also enjoyed special 
privileges (see below). 


A PRIVILEGED 
PRIESTHOOD 
A stela found.at Naukratis, a town_ 
tothe ‘south: of; Alexandria,- ‘depicts 
Neith with Nectanebo I (380-362 BC), 
first pharaoh of the 30th dynasty. 
The pharaoh is portrayed making = 
offerings to the goddess, giving her 
a usekh collar in one scene and 
: ritual vases in the other. The text, 
y : a eoe 
5 is priesthood 
“should be allowed to collect one 


stipulates that t he 
tenth of all foreign goods entering 
the town. This represented a colossal 
amount of revenue which must have 
jbeen | the envy of other priesthoods 


ee 


throughout the e cbuntry ecient 


Neith also protected the Red 
Crown of Lower Egypt until Wadjet, 
the cobra goddess of Lower Egypt, 
took over this role from her. 

Neith was known as ‘Mistress of 
the Land of the North and Mistress 
of the land of the South’, a title which 
she shared with Nekhbet, the vulture 
goddess of Upper Egypt. Thus the 
pharaoh venerated two aspects of 
Neith — one for the South and one 
for the North — rather than a single 
goddess wearing the pschent, the 
double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt which symbolized the joining 
of the Two Lands. 


The pharaoh had another good 
reason to venerate Neith, for the 
goddess was also present during 
the jubilee ceremony (or sed festival) 
which the king celebrated. In theory 
this was held after 30 years of his 
reign and every three years after 
that. The purpose of this festival 
was to rejuvenate and strengthen 
the king and to convince the people 
of his ability to carry on ruling. 
Amongst the rituals that were 
practised during this ceremony, 
one of the most unusual required 
the pharaoh to sleep in a chapel, 
holding a wooden sceptre, with the 
‘Inheritance of the bull’ placed 


Various implements and a weight used in weaving, now 
on display in the Louvre Museum, Paris. Neith was the 
patron goddess of weavers. 
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A drawing by Dominique-Vivant Denon depicting the portico of the temple of Khnum at Esna, a town where the goddess 
Neith was also venerated. A ground plan of the building can be seen at the top of the drawing. 


under his head. This comprised four 
wooden seals which were used to 
stamp the special sacred cakes 
made for this occasion. Two of these 
seals bore the image of Geb, the 
third that of Maat and the last one, 
that of Neith. Through this process, 
the pharaoh was endowed with the 
power carried by the seals, in other 
words, the power to continue to reign 
over his people. 


Neith also prepared the path taken 
by the dead on their journey to the 
afterlife. She shared this role with 
Wepwawet, the jackal god from 
Asyut in Upper Egypt who. was 
known as the ‘Opener of the Ways’. 

More specifically, Neith watched 
over the shrouds and bandages 
used to wrap mummies to ensure 
their preservation. This was a link 
with her role as patron of weavers 
and also because she was ‘Mistress 
of the House of Embalming’, a title 
that she shared with another jackal 
god, Anubis. o 


Finally, Neith was associated with 
a third jackal god, Duamutef, who 
was also the son of Horus. Together 
they watched over one of the four 
canopic jars — the one containing 
the stomach - but only Duamutef 
was actually depicted on the jar. 
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